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HELPS TO THE STUDY OF THE META- 
MORPHOSES OF OVID 

To teachers of Latin in the Secondary Schools, the 
Metamorphoses of Ovid has, at present, a special inter- 
est, since selections from it are part of the prescribed 
work in Latin poetry (see The Classical Weekly 
16.17). Material on Ovid is somewhat scattered; it 
seems worth while, therefore, to put together a bibli- 
ography of books and articles of value of the teacher 
of the Metamorphoses. The list does not pretend to 
be exhaustive; it gives, rather, such materials as my 
own library affords. 

I. GENERAL CRITICISM OF OVID 

Dimsdale, Marcus S. A History of Latin Literature, 
pp. 329-346. (D. Appleton and Company, New 
York, 1915). 

This book, by the way, is very useful, because it 
treats Latin literature down into the fifth Christian 
century. It is fuller, and much more recent, than 
Fowler, H. N., A History of Roman Literature (Apple- 
ton, 1903), and saner than Simcox, G. A., A History of 
Latin Literature, 2 volumes (Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1883). Mr. Simcox said many stimulating 
things; he would have said more had he not tried so 
hard to say them. For Professor Fowler's main 
discussion of Ovid see pages 143-155; for Mr. Sim- 
cox's see 1.334-372. 

Duff, J. W. A Literary History of Rome, pp. 578- 
611. (Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1909). 
Professor Duff's work as a whole is excellent. His 
judgments are independent and sane (see The Classi- 
cal Weekly 15.107). He justifies his stacements 
about Ovid by abundant references, in the footnotes, 
to Ovid's own words. There are references, also, to 
modern discussions of Ovid. 

Knapp, Charles. Mr. Kadison on Ovid as a Writer of 

Short Stories. The Classical Weekly 13. 137-138 

(March 8, 1920). 

This is a summary, with comments, of an interesting 
article on the Tale of Pyramus and Thisbe, as a perfect 
example of the short story. Mr. Kadison's paper 
appeared in a periodical called Poet Lore 29.206-217 
(March-April, 1918). 

For the short story in ancient literature see also an 
editorial in The Classical Weekly 14.169-170, 
dealing with a discussion, by Professor Francis P. 
Donnelly, S. J., of the Polyphemus story, in Odyssey 
9.105-565, contained in a book called Model English, 
Book II: The Qualities of Style, Chapter XIV (Allyn 
and Bacon, 1919). See also W. Warde Fowler, Aeneas 
at the Site of Rome: Observations on the Eighth 



Book of the Aeneid 2 , 58-60 (Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 
1917). 

Middleton, George, and Mills, Thomas R. The 
Student's Companion to Latin Authors, 200-213. 
(The Macmillan Company, New York, 1896). 
This is a very useful book. Its value lies in the 
fact that it gives, for each important Latin author, all 
the important autobiographical and biographical in- 
formation about the Latin author. The part devoted 
to Ovid, which follows the normal plan of the book, 
falls into the following portions: (1) Life, 200-207. 
Since we have no important extant ancient biography 
of Ovid, and derive but little information concerning 
him from other Latin authors, the information given 
in these pages is almost wholly autobiographical; 
(2) Works, 207-213. This section is broken up into 
twelve numbered paragraphs, which deal with the 
many separate works of Ovid. 

Miller, Frank Justus. Some Features of Ovid's 
Style. I. Personification of Abstractions; II. The 
Dramatic Element in the Metamorphoses; III. 
Ovid's Methods of Ordering and Transition in the 
Metamorphoses. 
These articles appeared in The Classical Journal 11. 

516-534 (June, 1916); 15.417-435 (April, 1920); and 

16. 464-476 (May, 1921). 

Osgood, Charles Grosvenor. The Classical Mythology 
of Milton's English Poems, in Yale Studies in En- 
glish,. VIII. (Henry Holt and Company, New York, 
1900). 

This throws much light on Milton's use of Ovid. 
I gave some account of the book in The Classical 
Weekly 12. 185-186. Professor Osgood maintained 
that Milton derived most help from Homer, Hesiod, 
Vergil, and Ovid. The Metamorphoses and the Fasti 
appealed to Milton more than did Ovid's love poetry. 
Every book of the Metamorphoses, except Book 12, 
is used; the first is employed most frequently. 

Owen, S. G. Ovid and Romance; pages 167-195 of 
the book called English Literature and the Classics. 
(University Press, Oxford, 19 1 2). 
For a notice of this book, by Professor Van Hook, see 
The Classical Weekly 8. 125-127. Professor Owen's 
article deals particularly with Ovid's influence on 
English literature. It is worth while to reprint the 
following paragraph from Professor Van Hook's re- 
view (126): 

. . .<Professor> Owen, after a brief summary of the 
poems and poetic gifts of Ovid, dwells on the debt of 
Chaucer to Ovid in the Canterbury Tales, in The 
Book of the Duchess, in The House of Fame and in the 
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Legend of Good Women. The Lover's Confession, 
or Confessio Amantis of Gower (1390), a miscellany 
of love stories in verse, comes largely from Ovid. 
Numerous translations of Ovid followed, beginning 
with that of Cay ton in 1480. Many traces and dis- 
tinct borrowings from Ovid are to be seen in Spenser's 
Faerie Queene, while in Shakespeare we find allusions 
to every one of the fifteen books of the Metamorphoses. 
That Shakespeare frequently made use of Golding's 
translation of the Metamorphoses is shown by similar- 
ity of language, yet there are numerous direct borrow- 
ings from the original Latin and from portions of 
Ovid not as yet translated. The following interesting 
statement (189) is taken from Root's Classical My- 
thology in Shakespeare: "Analysis of the classical allu- 
sions in Shakespeare's plays proves that the influence 
of Ovid was at least five times as great as that of 
Virgil". . . . 

Owen, S. G. The article Ovid, in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica", 20.386-390. 

Preston, Keith. An Author in Exile, in The Classical 

Journal 13. 411-419 (March, 1918). 

Professor Preston wrote in a day when "much good 
poetry was coming from the trenches", and so felt 
that "an especial interest attaches to the only Roman 
who has a fair claim to the title of trench poet". The 
purpose of his paper is to discuss the points involved 
in the following questions: 

. . .What were the actual privations and sensations of 
a drawing-room lion in the Sahara of Tomi? How 
was a Roman author affected by absence from his 
friends, his publisher, and first-class library facilities? 
In this introspective period, what light does he throw 
on his former methods of work? 

Professor Preston's answers to these questions are 
well documented by references to the Tristia and the 
Epistulae ex Ponto. 

Rand, Edward Kennard. Ovid and the Spirit of 
Metamorphosis, pages 209-238 of the book called 
Harvard Essays on Classical Subjects. (Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, 1912). 

In this highly instructive paper there are many 
interesting remarks upon Roman elegiac poetry in 
general, and upon Ovid's erotic poetry in particular. 
In our attempts to understand Ovid's erotic poetry, 
Professor Rand would have us begin with Horace, 
Epode 11 (215-217): 

How much of this poem reflects Horace's personal 
experience it were hazardous to state; very little, I 
fancy. What most forcibly impresses the reader is 
the quiet satire at the expense of the lover, whose 
rdle the poet assumes here and in various of his odes; 
in one, in particular, we find him singing what the 
ancients called a "closed-door serenade", out in the 
rain, on the uncomfortable sill. Now the overwhelm- 
ing grief of love and the consequent inability to versify, 
a gloomy demeanor at banquets, despite of the wealthy 
and successful lover, appeals before the cruel portal — 
these are moods and episodes treated with all serious- 
ness in the elegy of Tibullus and Propertius. Horace's 
love-poetry is not all satire; far from it. But its 
delicate and delightful quality is due mainly to his 
irresistible sense of humor, which plays on the surface 
of sometimes deep emotion, dispelling the mists of the 
morbid and sentimental. Did he invent his device of 
gently laughing at the third person in the guise of the 



first? It is at any rate an admirably protective and 
effective device. 

Now Ovid took this hint from Horace, and developed 
it into a system; we may note, in passing, that the 
first poem in the Amores contains an obvious reminis- 
cence of the eleventh epode. Ovid speaks in the 
Tristia, we have seen, of his tender and vulnerable 
heart, but, truly, it was a heart encased in triple brass. 
The lines are about as applicable to Ovid as the eleventh 
epode is to Horace. Incidentally it is worth observing 
that the solemn protestations in the Tristia 

nomine sub nostro fabula nulla fuit 
is flatly contradicted by one of" the Amores. In that 
poem he tells of bystanders pointing him out — as 
Dante was pointed out in the streets of Florence, for a 
different reason — and exclaiming 

hie, hie est, quern ferus urit Amor. 
Then he adds the reflection 

Fabula, nee sentis, tota iactaris in Urbe. 
Now is not this melting swain, the slave of ruthless 
Love and the talk of the town, is he not the same 
ridiculous character that Horace for the same purpose 
chose to assume? Fabula quanta fui! Proceeding 
in this spirit, Ovid elaborates the woes of this poor 
lover with all possible detail. He, like Horace, at- 
tempts a closed-door serenade. . . . 

So much of the poem will suffice to show Ovid's 
intention. Can we imagine that he takes seriously the 
woes of this flouted gallant and the anti-climax of his 
disappointment after the smooth Tibullan serenade 
with its ludicrously formal strophes and refrain? 
A lover who has time to observe in his shrunken body 
the workings of the Darwinian law of natural selection is 
not suffering from a broken heart; we doubt if he has 
lost much flesh. Ovid delights in exposing him to 
embarrassing and ridiculous situations. I will not 
stop for other illustrations from the Amores, but add 
merely that the fair maiden is not infrequently served 
the same treatment. In brief, Horace is Ovid's 
master and model in this new species of elegy, far more 
so than are the elegiac poets themselves. To appre- 
ciate the Amores, read Horace for its animating spirit; 
for the sources of its originality read Tibullus, though 
he deals with the same material, for contrast, not 
comparison. If ever the gentle Tibullus is humorous, 
it is from no fault of intent. 

Professor Rand, then, finds wit a dominant element 
in Ovid's temperament — "wit irrepressible, ready for 
display at most inappropriate times and places. . ." 
(222.) 

This discussion of Ovid's erotic pcems, his earliest 
works, is aptly preliminary to a discussion of the Meta- 
morphoses itself. To Professor Rand the second es- 
sential quality in Ovid's temperament (225-226) 

. . .is the joy in creating myth, in proving unrealities 
real. In this art, few poets are more imaginative than 
Ovid, though his imagination often descends to what 
Wordsworth would call fancy. Without a trace of 
romantic wistfulness, without a sigh over the present, 
which he adores, he delights to project himself into 
the unknown and build his habitation there. This 
power, that he shared with Goethe, 

"in der grossen Welt eine kleine zu machen", 
served him in good stead during his exile, a tolerably 
unpleasant experience, which he took not too seriously, 
rather, perhaps, not seriously enough. In one of his 
poems of exile he pictures himself at Rome with his 
friend Macer, and then by the magic of fancy summons 
Macer to his side. Likewise in his brief autobiography 
he declares: 

"In that I live, then, and these hardships fight 

Nor am aweary of the daily light 

Thanks, Muse, to thee! Thou solace dost supply, 
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Thou rest from cares, thou balm for misery. 
I call thee, guide and mate, and Gothland's gone; 
Thou givest me abode on Helicon". 
With Ovid, as with Milton, the mind is its own place. 

The third point that Professor Rand makes is 
Ovid's fondness for the metamorphosis (226-231). 

. . .1 mean not merely the metamorphosis of legend, 
but the idea itself; Ovid delights in his own power 
mythologioally to transform as well as mythologically 
to create. Nothing pleases him so much as suddenly 
to shift his point of view, and after declaring his allegi- 
ance to one aspect of a situation, immediately to present 
the exact reverse with an equally convincing sobriety. 
We have seen his first declaration of love, in which he 
pledges loyalty to a single mistress. Following farther 
the series of his imaginary experiences, we turn with 
something of a shock to his poem which describes his 
embarrassment at having two sweethearts at the same 
time. He consoles himself with the reflection: 

"Better to have double love, than never love at all". 
And what shall we say of that humiliating confession of 
his, in which he explains with exuberant detail just 
why he has to love every maiden that he sees? Simi- 
larly, in one poem, the lover gives elaborate instruc- 
tion to his mistress how to deceive her husband at a 
banquet to which all three are invited; in another, he 
describes his bitter pangs at finding that she has ap- 
plied the lesson to deceiving her lover instead. Now 
the identical material of the latter poem we have in an 
elegy of Tibullus, and a comparison is instructive. 
Tibuljus's woe is genuine, relieved only by one of his 
rare flashes of unintentional humor; as an instance of 
his sufferings for his mistress, he recalls the time when 
he was chased all night by her dog. Ovid takes as 
much relish in describing how his mistress deceives him 
as in formulating a code of deception for her use in his 
favor. The details are exactly the same as in his pre- 
vious poem; he likes to manipulate and readjust 
them. 

Professor Rand believes that the Amores (229) 

. . .is also a triumph of the metamorphosis, satirical 
metamorphosis, at the expense of the lover and the 
poet. Books I and II of the A rt of Love form a learned 
manual for the lover, whereby he can overcome the 
wiles of his enemy— fallite fallentes. This much 
formed a little work by itself, circulated about for a 
short time, and then Ovid, undergoing a metamorphosis, 
came out with Book III, a manual for mistresses, with 
exactly the same purpose as the first instalment — 
fallite follentes. To these distressing text-books he 
finally, in response to his critics, added the Remedies 
as an ironical apologia, turning the tables on both the 

E receding works. This palinode is likewise a satire on 
is critics. Instead of humbly repenting, as they 
desired, and instead of pointing out what a ludicrous 
figure he has made of the lover, he falls back on the 
argument from authority and the appropriateness of 
his material to his theme. He left it for those who 
could detect his satire to find, as Dryden found in the 
fourth book of Lucretius, that ridicule is a most potent 
remedy of love. But the Puritans of Ovid's day drew 
one false conclusion from his works, and the entourage 
of Julia drew another. 

(To be continued) c. K. 



AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS 

(Concluded from page 24) 
11. Rhetorical Element 
The great historical events mentioned in Ammianus's 
history are few; the details, especially of Julian's 



Persian campaign, are the usual ones of fireswept 
lands (18.6.9, 18.7.3), °i indisciminate butchery (19.8. 
4), and of mourning for the dead (19.1.10-11), solitis 
fletibus conclamabant, ut lacrimare cultrices Veneris 
saepe spectantur in sollemnibus Adonidis sacris. The 
subsidiary elements are more prominent than the 
historical. In no other Latin historian are the dis- 
cursive, the illustrative, and the decorative portions 
so noticeable. Caesar narrates; Ammianus paints. 
Let one illustration suffice. Caesar's battle with the 
Nervii (B.G.2.18 ff.) is comparable to Julian's with 
the Alamanni (16.12 ff.) in number of men and re- 
sults. In the latter (16.12.63) 6,000 of the dead enemy 
were counted on the field of battle, and inaestimabiles 
mortuorum acervi per undas fluminis ferebantur. 
The things that Caesar had to do are set forth as with 
short sword-thrusts; Ammianus moves slowly. The 
enemy raised the barritum, qui clamor. . .a tenui 
susurro exoriens paulatimque adulescens ritu extollitur 
fluctuum cautibus inlisorum (§43). Their violence and 
anger in modum exarsere flammarum (44). Pares 
enim quodam modo coivere cum paribus (47). A way 
was made to the middle of the Roman line, where stood, 
densior et ordinibus "frequens, miles instar turrium 
fixa firmitate (49). The rout was equally picturesque, 
for, egredi festinabant ut e mediis saevientis pelagi 
fluctibus quocumque avexerit ventus eici nautici 
properant et vectores (51). The pitting of a word 
against itself, e. g. pes cum pede conlatus est (31.7.12), 
strages stragibus (19.2. 10) goes back to Ennius (com- 
pare Bellum Hispanum 31.7). Ammianus, in contrast 
with Caesar, uses such purple patches; compare arma 
armis corporaque corporibus obtrudebat (16.12.43); 
and dexterae dexteris miscebantur et umbo trudebat 
umbonem (16.12.37). 

The battle of Adrianople was another Cannae (31.13. 
19). According to Livy the first movement in the 
latter was luce prima (22.46.1), in the former exoriente 
vera aurora diei (31.12.10). Several of the details are 
the same in both fights, but it is Ammianus who uses 
figurative language. The battle glows flammafum 
ritu (31.13.1), and, (§2), deinde conlisae in modum 
rostratarum navium acies trudentesque se vicissim, 
undarum specie motibus sunt reciprocis iactitatae. 
The barbarians swept on (31. 13.6), et, quocumque se 
inflexerant oculi, acervis caesorum adgestis, exanimata 
cadavera sine parsimonia calcabantur. 

Here and there in the account of the siege and 
capture of Amida (19. 1-8) is a word or a phrase used by 
Tacitus (Hist. 3.26-33) in describing the capture of 
Cremona. Both accounts begin with cingere corona 
and end with truncabantur. Yet certain elements in 
the situation gave to Ammianus an opportunity for 
display that was denied to Tacitus. The struggle was 
like that at Troy (19. 1.9), and the midnight sortie of 
the Gauls, ut dentatae in caveis bestiae, rivals the attack 
on Rhesus (19.6.11). However, in the earlier stages 
the Gauls had been useless (19.5.2), tantum proficientes 
quantum in publico, ut aiunt, incendio aqua unius 
hominis manu adgesta. They had been merely on- 
lookers of the first part of the fight when the weapons 



